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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE, 
A New- Year's Thought. 


“The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.”” Ecclesiastes. 


‘Have ye not met ere now?’ Mrs. Hemans. 





The dawhing year! as slowly breaks 
Its first clear light o’er sea and plain, 
How many a rapid thought awakes 
Of pleasure and of pain. 


Thoughts that in youth’s exulting hour 
From fancy’s fairy realm are bore; 
Bright as some smiling summer flower, 

Wild as the breeze of morn. 


And those, a sadder, sterner train, 
That come, as sage experience calls; 
When hope, believed too oft in vain, 
No more the soul enthralls. 


But darkly in mystertous state, 
Hangs that impenetrable veil, 

Shrouding the dread decrees of fate, 
The future bliss or bale. 


Yet shall the Muse, with prophet eye 
The records of the past explore, 

And haply, future things desery, 
Mid memory’s varied lore. 


Loved ones of former days, arise! 
In faney’s magic glass appear; 

And point those paths to youthful eyes, 
Ye trod, while lingering here. 

They come! they burst the shadowy tomb, 
A fair and loving household throng; 

They rise in childhood’s sinless bloom, 
With laughter and with song. 

"Tis New-Year’s Eve. A mother’s eye 
With silent love the band surveys; 

A father’s anxiows glance is nigh, 
Anxious for future days. 


Didst thou not hear, All-Gracious Power. 
The prayers to human ear unknown, 

By those fond parents, in that hour, 
Presented at thy throne? 





Another New-Year’s Eve; and one, 
A fair-haired girl from that bright band, 
Earth’s pains and pleasures briefly done, 
Hath sought the better land. 


And years pass’d on, and childhood’s brow 
Expands amid its waving curls; 
And cares and duties summon now 


Those gentle boys and girls. 


But were they roved, seemed ever nigh 
Their father’s look of anxious love; 

And their lost mother’s thoughtful eye 
Seemed glancing from above. 


And aye the thought within them grew 
Of one more kind, more wise, more just} 
Their heavenly Father’s love they knew, 
Aad knelt tn filial trust. 
Various their fate; one, prompt to toil 
To commerce gave his youthful choice; 
One tilled his own paternal soil, 
Listening to nature’s voice. 
One, herald of religion’s laws, 
Led Christians to their rest on high; 
And one, to aid his country’s cause, 
Sought the red field, to die. 
And those fair girls:—a mother, one 
Saw forms of Yove her path surround; 
And sunk to rest, life’s duties done, 
With children’s blessing crowned. 
Her sister chose the lonelier way, 
But flowers around that path were strewn, 
Religion shed her loveliest ray, 
And made that heart her own. 
And they have met! a bright new year 
For that dear band forever beams, 
In that far land, where not a tear 
In the rich sunlight gleams. 
The hero from his battle plain,— 
The child that did but bloom to die;— 


* OF all earth gave, can nought remain 


But virtue’s victory! 
“Where lived they?” ask ye! rather sas 
In thee shall their pure spirit live? 
And let my simple New-Year’s lay 
This thoughtful lessen give, 
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Thou canst not know heaven’s great design. 
Thy life in youth’s gay prime may fade, 
Or years and happiness be thine, 
Or days o’ercast with shade. 


But if within thy heart there dwell 
The love of God, the hope of heaven, 
Thy cares shall hallowed light dispel, 
Like clouds asunder driven. 


Exulting to their native skies 
Shall soar the good, who suffered here; 
And on the darkened world shall rise, 
The bright, celestial Year. S. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Manners; Or L’Abbe Cosson. 


Translated from the French. 


M. Delille dining in the year 1786, with his friend 
Marmontel, related the following anecdote concerning 
behaviour at a fashionable table. 

‘They were speaking of the many little matters which 
a plain man is obliged to know and attend to, in the 
world, to avoid its ridicule. They are innumerable, 
said M. Delille, and what vexes one is, that all the wit 
in the world would not enable one to guess at these im- 
portant trifles. Lately, said he, the Abbé Cosson, Pro- 
fessor of Belles Letters in the College of Mazarin, told 
me of some occurrences at a dinner party at the Abbé 
de Radoavilliers at Versailles, where he met some per- 
sons attached to the Court, some decorated with the 
blue ribbon, and some Marshals of France. [I'll lay 
you a wager, said 1, that you made a hundred blunders 
there. hat do you mean? replied the Abbé Cosson, 
much agitated It seems to me, that [ behaved as other 
people did.—W hat presumption, said I,—I will bet that 
you did nothing as they did—But come, let us see, I will 
confine my questions to the dinner; and to begin, what 
did you do with your napkin, when you sat down to the 
tuble! 

With my napkin? I did as others did, I unfolded it, 
and spread it over my bosom and tied a corner of it to 
my bution hole. 

Well my dear fellow, you are the ouly person who 
could hive doue that: the napkin is never hung up in 
that way, it is always placed upon the knees. And 
how did you manage to eat your soup? 

I belicye as others did, I took my spoon in one hand 
and my fork in the other. 

Your tork, good heavens! nobody uses a fork with 
soup: but proceed, after your soup what did you eat? 

A fresh egg. : 

And whut did you do with the shell? 

As every body else did, I left it for the servant who 
waited upos ime. 

What, wihout breaking it? 

Yes, without breaking it. - » 

Well my dear friend, itis contrary to rule, to eat a 
lrosh egg without breaking the shell afterwards—and 
atler your egg? 

{ asked for some boiled meat. 

Boiled moet indeed nobody ever uses that term, one 





always asks for beef, and not boiled meat—and after 
this food? 

I requested the Abbé de Radonvilliers to send me 
part of a fine fowl. 

Unfortunate man, a fowl! You should have asked for 
chicken, capon, or pullet, no one speaks of fowl, but in 
the poultry yard—but you do not tell me how you ask- 
ed for something to drink? 

I, as others did, asked for (du Champagne) some 
Champagne, (du Bordeaux) some Bordeaux. 

Know then, that every body asks for (du vin de Cham- 
paigne,) some Champagne wine, (du vin de Bordeaux,) 
some Bordeaux wine—but tell me something of the 
manner in which you ate your bread? 

Certainly like other persons; I cut it properly in 
pieces with my knife. 

Ha! ha! you should have broke your bread, not cut 
it—come, how did you take your coffee? 

Why certainly like every body else; it was very hot, 
I poured a little at a time into my saucer, and drank it 
in that way. 

Well, you do as no body else did; all well-bred peo- 
ple drink their coffee from the cup and not from the 
saucer. You see then my dear Cosson, that you have 
not said one word, nor made one movement which was 
not against the fashion of the day. The Abbé Cosson 
was dismayed, continued M. Delille; for six weeks he 
enquired of every one he met, whether my criticism 
was correct or not. M. Delille heard this from the 
wife of one of the Abbé Cosson’s friends, and that he 
had been an object of ridicule among the fashionables 


for a long time, because he had not learned to eat and 
drink as they did. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 

It has often been said, that our belief in any person’s 
truth, is not a matter of affection but of experience and 
necessity. We cannot believe the assertion of him 
whom we have once detected in falsehood, any more, 
tham we can doubt the word of him who has always 
been known to speak truth:—but in their zeal for truth, 
many persons coufound falsehood, with the common 
terms and forms of mere politeness, and think they 
must examine their own hearts before they utter such 
phrases as, “I would be happy to see you” or “I am 
much obliged to you,” forgetting, that few persons are 
so ignorant as to mistake civility for friendship, and 
that there can be no deception where every body un- 
derstands such expressions as mere compliment. Miss 
Edgeworth relates the following story.— 

“A Chinese Mandarin paid a visit to a friend in Paris, 
at the time when Paris was the seat of politeness. His 
well bred host, on the first evening of his arrival gave 
him a handsome supper,lodged hima his best bed-cham- 
ber, and when he wished him good night, amongst other 
civil things, said he hoped the Mandarin wotld, during 
his stay at Paris, consider that house as hisown. Early 
the next morning, the polite Parisian was awakened by 


ihe souad of loud hammering in the Mandarin’s bed- 
chamber; on entering the room he found the Mandarin 
and some masons hard at work, throwing down the 
The master of the house exclaim. 


walls of the house. 
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ed at what he saw, but the Chinese man said to him 
very soberly, “It was I who set these men to work; this 
room is too small for my taste, you sce I have lost no 
time in availing myself of your goodness. Did you 
not desire me to use this house as if it were my own?” 
“Assuredly, my dear friend, and so I hope you will” re- 
plied the French gentleman, “the only misfortune is, 
that I did not understand C hinese, and Thad no inter- 
preter to explain my meaning to you.” They found 
an interpreter and w ‘hen the Parisian phrase was prop- 
erly translated to the Mandarin, he begged his polite 
host’s pardon for having pulled down his partition. It 
was rebuilt; the Mandarin learned French and the two 
friends continued upon the best terms duriug the re- 
mainder of the visit.” 

ee 


SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


Curious Phenomenon. 


Capt. Owen who commanded the recent expedition 
fo the eastern coast of Africa, says, “In the evening of 
the 6th of April, when off Port Danger, the other ves- 
sel was seen two miles to leeward: struck with the sing- 
ularity of her being so soon after us, we at first con- 











cluded that it could not be she; but the peculiarity of 


her rigging and other circumstances, convinced us that 
we were not mistaken; nay, so distinctly was she seen, 
that many well-known faces could be observed on 
deck, looking towards our ship. After keeping thus 
for some time, we became surprised that she made no 
effort to join us, but, on the contrary, stood away. But 
being so near the port to which we were both destined, 
Captain Owen did not attach much importance to this 
proceeding, and we accordingly continued our course. 

At sunset it was observed she hove to, and sent a 
boat away, apparently for the purpose of picking up 
@ man overboard. During the night we could not per- 
ceive any light or other indication of her locality. The 
next morning we anchored in Simon’s Bay, where, for 
a whole week, we were in anxious expectation of her 
arrival; but it afterwards appeared, that at this ver) 
period the vessel must have been three hundred miles 
from us, and no other vessel of the same class was ev- 
er seen about the Cape.” 

No mode can be imagined of accounting for the above 
phenomenon, except the refraction of fieht; but even that 
would be astonishing, w here the distant object i is look- 
edat on the level surface ‘of the sea, the intervening 
space amounting to three hundred miles! A very sing- 
ular instance of. this kind, Roweveryis considered Aa 
well-authe: iticated fact 
Island of Mat 


» has been known to announce the 
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actually having four masts arrived; when it appeared 
she must have been seen by the sigual-man upwards ot 
three hundred miles off. 
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Grammatical Despotism. 


It was the boast, we believe of some old grammatt- 
an, that not all the power of Cesar could avail to coin 
and put into circulation, a new word. But it appear’ 
from the following account, that the famous Bishop 
Gardiner thought the pronunciation of words at least, 
was a proper object of legislation. 

Until about the end of the fifteenth century, the mode 
of pronouncing Greek throughout all the schools an 
universities of Europe very much resembled the man- 
er in which the modern Greeks converse. But at this 
period the celebrated Erasmus wrote a treatise, in 
which he undertook to prove that the true pronuncia- 
tion of the ancient Greek was very different. The 
learned world continued for many years to be divided 
into parties on the subject. Atthe present day, how- 
ever, the method recommended by Erasmus, generally 
prevails. It was very early adopted at the university 
of Cambridge in England, where it was taught and in- 
culcated by Cheke, Smith, and Aschem, three distin. 
guished restorers of learning in that country. Af 
that period, the chandilibr of the university was Ste- 
phen Gardiner, the well-known Bishop of Winchester, 
who with a fierce and tyrannical spirit united no mean 
talents and learning. Being as little disposed to tole- 
rate innovations in literature as in religion, he admon- 
ished Cheke who was then the Greek professor, to ob- 
Serve the old pronunciation; and, not Satisfied with a 
mere admonition, he interposed the authority of a for- 
mal edict, dated in the month of May 1542, and com- 
manding all the members of the university to pronounce 
the Greek letters in an orthodox manner. And as laws 
without penalties are unavailing, he awarded the pain 
of expulsion from the senate of the university against 
any regent who should publicly call in question or dis. 
regard the pronunciation which he had thus sanction- 
ed: candidates, guilty of the same offence, were to be 
refused their degrees; scholars were to be deprived of 
their places; and as for the mere vonngsters, their auda.- 
city was to be re strained by a little private castigation. 
But even for bishops and c -hancellors, it is hard to with. 
stand the progress of knowledge and speculation. In 
his atte mpt to maintain the old sta dard of Greek pro- 
nunciation, the lordly prelate * Winchester was ulti- 
mately as unsuccessful as im his attemps to maintain the 
Cheke defended the new system 
with firmness as well as ability; Gardiner supported his 
ion in a scholar-like manner; and their con- 
trove rsial a | ist] S, bein combine din a volume, were 
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I am afraid it is so pleasant to talk of one’s s«lf, that one 
had almost rather talk of one’s faults, than vot talk of 
one’s self at all. 


If the affections be estranged from theif proper ob- 
ject, it signifies s not t mack V hat hor a Buneh ef reags oF 
a pack of cards efiee it. 
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The Flower-Vase, No. 8. 





French Women.—No country, (says Bulwer, in his 
late work, France, Social, Literary and Political,) has 
yet produced a race of women so remarkable, or one 
which affords history so many great names and great 
examples. I might take the reader back to the times of 
chivalry, but let us look at the annals of these very days! 
Who was the enemy most dreaded by the Mountain’? 
Who was the rival that disputed empire with Napoleon? 
Madame de Roland and Madame de Staél. There is 
an energy, a desire for action, a taste, and a capacity 
for business among the females of France, the more 
remarkable from the elegance, the grace, the taste for 
pleasure and amusement with which the sterner nature 
is combined. 

From the very moment that women were admitted 
into society in France, they have claimed their share 
in public affairs. 

Not a page in French history, from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the nineteenth, but has to speak of some female 
reputation; nor is there a path to fame which female 
fvotsteps have not trod! Is royalty more historical than 
the names of De Montespan, De Maintenon, De Pom. 
padour? What chief of the Fronde do we know better 
than the Duchess of Longevi What diplomatist of 
Louis XIV. better than the Princess d’ Ursins? What 
clever and able intriguant of the regency, better than 
Mademoiselle de Tencin? And then who does not re- 
inémber the ingenious Scudery—the epicurean Ninon— 
the dear agreeable Sévigné—the lettered and voluptu- 
ous Marion de Lorme—the virtuous Chéron—the cele, 
bratedand learned Dacier—the amiable Staal, (Made- 
moiselle Delaunay)—the unfortunate Duchatelet—the 
witty Dudeffand—the graceful Deshouilliées? Such 
are the familiar names of a past generation. Have we 
not those of D’Abrantes, Gay, Girardin, Tastu, Allart, 
Dudevant (G. Sand) in our own? From the time of 
francis the First, when women established their influ- 
euce at Court, up to the present moment, when they 
are disputing the actual possession of the Bar and Cham. 
ber of Deputies, they have never shrunk from a contest 
with their bearded competitors. | Excluded from the 
throne and sceptre by the laws, they have frequently 
ruled by a power strouger than all laws; amid a people 
vain, gallaut, chivalric, and tund of pleasure, among 
whom the men have, i their character, something of the 
woman, the women have takea up their place in life by 
the side of the men. E 





16th Jannary, 1832.—Ilt 1s the anniversary of Mo- 
liére. * * * * “Le Theatre Frangais joue ‘le Misan- 
thrope’ et ‘le Malade Imaginaire,’ avec la cérémonie. 
Mademoiselle Mars, et I’ élite de la troupe jueront dans 
cette réprésentation. L’anuiversaire de la naissance 
de Moliére sera aussi célebré au Faubourg St Germain. 
L’Odéon jouera Tartuffé et ‘le médecm malgré lui.’ ” 

L copy this paragraph from the newspaper. Every 
year, on the same day, is observed and celebrated the 
birth day of Moliére. by the great theatre of France. 
The great comedian’s bust is placed iv the middle of 
fhe Theatre; the comedians, all iu the costume of some 





of the great parts in Moliéré; walk in procession round 
the :heatre, and depose, one after another, a laurel 
branch at the foot of the statue, On this day, one of his 
comedies is invariably given, and the best performers, 
male and female, appear in any part, however incon- 
siderable, that may be assigned to them; an ode is reci- 
ted, and the evening concludes with the ceremony sa- 
cred in the place, the crowning of the statue of Moli- 
éré, amid the shouts and tears, the religious joy and 
veneration with which the populace of Paris hail a tri- 
umph of the arts.—Bulwer’s France. 





There are periods, as long as two or three months at 
’ £ 

atime, in the lives of young children, when their bodies 

appear remarkably active and vigorous, and their minds 


dull and inanimate; they are, at these times incapable of 


comprehending any new ideas, and forgetful of those 
they have already received. When this disposition to 
exert the bodily faculties subsides, children show much 
restlessness, and distaste for their usual plays. The in- 
tervals between meals appear long to them; they ask a 
multitude of questions, and are continually looking for- 
ward to some future good; if at this time any mental em- 
ployment be presented to them, they receive it with the 
utmost avidity, and pursue it with assiduity; their minds 
appear to have acquired additional powers, from having 
remained inactive for a considerable time.”—WMrs. 
Honoria Edgeworth’s Notes. 





An aged Blanket-—A little boy, about six montlis 
old, in the neighbourhood ef Boston, was carried to 
church to be baptised, the other day, wrapped in a 
blanket, which once belonged to the family of the Cot- 
tons, and was brought by Mr. John Cotton from Eng. 
land to Boston, one hundred and ninety-nine years ago. 
The material of which it is formed, appears to be of the 
kind sometimes called cotton flannel; but the cotton 
furze, or nap, is nearly worn off. ‘The body of the cloth 
is still tolerably good, and may last, with care, another 
century.—Parley’s Magazine, 





Phrenology.—We should suppose, that a belief in 
phrenology, would tend to render teachers very merci- 
ful to their blunt and stupid pupils. If an unfortunate 
boy or girl, be afflicted with a want of some valuable 
bump, what cruelty it Would be to punish them for a 
natural defect. 


ee 


Vulgarity aever was better rebuked, than by a reply 
attributed to a learned lawyer of the present day. He 
formed one of a patrician party, in which a patent man 


of geutility felt peculiarly irritated at presence 

plebean man of genius; and after various cca. 
show his displee is lordship at tength obsérved— 
“I believe, sir, er a barber?” “Yes,” was 


the prompt rep ur father been a barber, 
you would have too.” —Monthly Repos. 


.— Whatever physician. 
ited all that are eminent, 
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Literary Notices. 
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We have just received a new volume of Poems, from the gift- | 


ed pen of Mrs. Hemans. We hasten to make so pleasing an an- 
nouncement, and to extract for the gratification of our readers, the 
following.— 


The Child Reading the Bible. 


“A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, to waylay. 
* + * . * * * 
A being, breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death.” 
Wordsworth. 
I saw him at his sport erewhile, 
The bright exulting boy, 
Like summer’s lightning came thesmile, 
Of his young spirit’s joy; 
A flash that wheresoeer it broke, 
‘To life undream't of beauty woke. 


His fair locks waved in sunny play, 
dy a clear fountain’s side, 
Where jewel-colored pebbles lay, 
Beneath the shallow tide. 
And pearly spray at times would meet, 
The glancing of bis fairy feet. 


He twined him wreaths of all spring flowers, 
Which drank that streamlet’s dew; 

He flung them o’er the wave in showers, 
*Till, gazing, scarce I knew, 

Which seemed more pure, or bright, or wild, 

‘The singing fount or laughing child. 


To look on all that joy and bloom, 
Made earth one festal scene, 

Where the dull shadow of the tomb 
Seemed as it ne’er had been; 

How could one image of decay 

Steal o’er the dawn of such clear day. 


I saw once more that aspect bright, 
The boy’s meek head was bowed 

In silence o’er the Book of Light, 
And like a golden cloud, 

The still cloud of a pictured sky— 

His locks drooped round it lovingly. 


And if my heart had deemed him fair, 
When in the fountain glade, 
A creature of the sky and air, 
Almost on wings he played, 
Oh! how much holier beauty now, 
Lit the young human being’s brow. 


The being born to toil, to die, 

To break forth from the tomb, 
Unto far nobler destiny 

Than waits the sky-lark’s plume! 
I saw him in that thoughtfal ay 
Win the first knowledge of his bower. 


The sowl, the pots ev ah I saw, 
My watching eye could trace 

‘The shadow of its new-born awe, 
Sweeping o'er that fair face; 

As o'er a flower might pass the shade, 

By some dread angel’s pinion made. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, 
Of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 
Of sleepless inner sight, 





Lovely, but sélemn, it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close. 


The ‘‘red-leaved tablets’’ undefiled, 
As yet by evil thought— 
Oh! little dreamed the brooding child, 
Of what within me wrought. 
While his young heart first burned and stirred 
And quivered to the eternal word. 


And reverently my spirit caught 
The reverence of his gaze, 

A sight with dew of blessing fraught 
To hallow after-days. 


To make the proud heart meekly wise, 
By the sweet faith in those calm eyes, 


It seemed as if a temple rose 
Before me brightly there, 

And in the depths of its repose 
My soul o’erflowed with prayer, 

Feeling a solemn presence nigh, 
The power of infant sanctity! 


Oh, Father! mould my heart once more, 
By thy prevailing breath 
Teach me, oh! teach me to adore, 
E’en with that pure one's faith; 
A faith all made of love and |ight, 
Child-like, and, therefore, ful! of might! 


Two new volumes of Bulwéf, from the press of the Harpers, 
entitled “France, Social, Literary, and Political,’ have 
been received. Extracts may be found on another page. 





The Vaine of a Song 
Is a proverbial saying, to express something utterly worthless; 
and yet it is scarcely too much to assert, that the characters of 
Nations have been moalded and fixed by their songs and ballads 
“Give me,’’ said a great statesman, ‘‘the making of the Nation] 
ballads, and I care not who make the laws.”’ 
us with many proofs of the truth and wisdom of this remark. A 
Minstrel who accompanied William the Conqueror to the Invasion 


History presents 


of England, by rushing into the enemy’s ranks, chaunting the 
song of Rollo, led on his countrymen to the victory of Hastings 
The songs of the Welsh Bards inspired such a spirit of resistance 
to the authority of the English, that Pdward the First caused the 
whole fraternity to be exterminated. ‘The air of the Ranz des 
Vaches has been forbidden to be played in the bands of the Swiss 
Regiments on foreign service, because it brought back the scenes 
of home to their recollections, and inspired them with a resistless 
wish to return to their native coustry; and Lord Wharton's song 
of ‘* Lillebulero,’’—immortal as the favorite of Uncle Toby —'s 
supposed to have had no slight influence in promoting the English 
Revolution. To cite instances of a more modern date, the .War- 
seilles Hymn shook the Bourbons from tLeir throne; and 1ib- 
din’s unrivalled Naval Songs, were instrumental in que!ling the 
mutiny atthe Nore. Songs and Bailads, too, give us a more 
certain and faithful picture of the state of manners and eociety, 
at the periods in which they were written, than do the more 
bulky and ambitious works of the historians and chroniclers, as 
‘‘a straw thrown up into the air will show which way the wind 
blows,’’ while a stone will return to the earth without giving ws 
any such intelligence.—.Veele’s Remains. 





REMITTANCES. 
From Sumpterville, $2.09 
From Washington, (Ga.) 2.00 
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Porson’s Memory. 


‘Lhe late Archdeacon Coxe, in speaking of Porson,the 
celebrated Greek scholar, says, “I was greatly struck 
with the acuteness of his understanding, and his mul- 
tifarious acquaintance with every branch of polite lite- 
rature and classical attainment. I also found him ex- 
tremely modest and humble, and not vain-glorious oi 
his astonishing erudition and capacity. I was not less 
struck with his memory. ‘Taking tea one one after- 
noon, in his company, at Dockerell’s coffee-house, I 
read a pamphlet written by Ritson, against ‘Tom War- 
ton. I waspleased withthe work, and after I had read 
it I gave it to Porson, who began it, and I left him pe- 
rusing it. On the ensuing day he drank tea wtth me, 
with several other friends, and the conversation hap- 
pened to turn on Ritson’s pamphlet. I alluded to one 
particular part about Shakspeare, which had greatly 
interested us, adding to those who had not read it, “I 
wish I could convey to you a specific idea of the re- 
mainder. Porson repeated a page and a half, word for 
word. [expressed my surprise, and said, “I suppose 
you studied the whole evening at the coffee house, and 
got itby heart.” “Not at all,” he replied, “I do assure 


vou that [ only read it ONCE. 





[ have laid it down as an act of moral turpitude to 
break any engagement, because something happens to 
present itself, which I like rather better. 

if I wanted to punish an enemy,it should be by fasten- 
ing on him the trouble of hating somebody. 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket,—Or, Items of 
News. 


“In no country do ordinary things write themselves 
in such fine names as in France. Your miserahle circula- 
ting library is a ‘‘salon litéraire;’’ your blockless barber, ‘‘un 
artiste;’’ your poor apothecary a ‘‘pharmdcien;”’ your kitchen a 
‘‘laboratoire;’’ ‘hat common copyist ‘‘a man of letters.’ Every 
class in France has an extraordinary respect for itself. ‘‘J’ai |"hon- 
neur de vous présenter mes respects,’’ says one scavenger, **Et 
comment se porte, Madame?’’ replies the other.—-Bulwer’s 
France. 

A somnambulist in Boston, named Lathrop, lately took a leap 
from a window 44 feet in height, but his fall being broke by a 
ledge over a door he escaped uninjured, and did not wake for half 
an hour after the performance of the feat. 

The proprietors of a menagerie in Baltimore, employ a compa- 
uy of huntsmen in Africa, to procure them wild beasts. Among 
their late captures is a Giraffe. which is in the habit of standing 
for hours together on its hind legs, and when in that posture mea- 
sures full twenty feet. 

Ferguson, the marderer of Capt. Rodman and Mr. Wm. Walk- 
ar, bas been taken, and lodged in the jail of Chester District. 

The Revenue for the year 1835, is estimated at twenty mil- 
tions of dollars. 

An interesting work has just been published by Mrs. Jamieson, 
ander the title of **The Beauties of the Court of Charles the Se- 
and.’ 

“The City of Mexico is supplied with water by an aqueduct 
2 miles in length. 

The fion which has been presented to the President of the U. 
“tates, by the Emperor of Morocco, is now exhibiting at Phila- 
ielphia 
| he Editor of the London New Mentbly, in enclosing a hand- 





———_ 


some sum to our countryman, Mr. N. P. Willis, for his article 
called ‘“Tom Fane and I,’’ makes the following remark : ‘‘I think 
it right to add, that your papers are admirable, that they do your 
country’s literature great credit, and thatI consider them the gems 
of the New Monthly.— Boston Evening Gazette. 


It is said that when a rose bud begins to wither, if you burn the 
end of the stalk, and plunge it red hot into water, the rose will 
be found revived the next day; and by a repetition ef this burn- 
ing, the lives of flowers may be fortunately prolonged many days, 


The Englishman is proud of his nation because it belongs to 
himself—the Frenchman is proud of himself because he belongs 
to his nation. — England and the English. 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUR. 
MAELZEL’S. 


“Come let us go 
To see the show 
At Maelzel’s room to night; 
Leave books and toys, 
My girls and boys, 
You all shall see the sight.” 


Much haste was made, 
And soon arrayed, 
The children at the call, 
Came flocking round, 
And now we found 
Ourselves in Maelzel’s hall. 


With much ado 

The crowd quite through, 
Our eager way we took, 

And found good seats 

To see the feats 
Or on the scenes to look. 


And there upon 
The avromMaTon 
Was brought before our eyes, 
Within whose head 
Lies hid, ’tis said, 
What puzzles all the wise. 


With solema look, 
The men he took 

Aid turned his stately neck; 
His eye-balls rolled, 
And growing bold, 

He cried aloud “a-neck!” 


Now Maelzel smiles upon the folks, 
The folks on Maeizel stare; 

And whether or not it be a hoax 
No person can declare. 


But hark! what softly pleasing sound 
The sweet mMELopiUuM spreads around! 
It charms the listening ear, 
In dulcet notes 
The music floats 
Mellifluous and clear, 
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Sure, fairy feet 

The measures beat 
To notes so soft and airy, 

To dance the rounds 

To such sweet sounds 


I'd like to be a fairy. 


But sports and graces! what is here? 
A real little Theatre. 

See up the curtain pops. 
The merry Fiddler shakes his bow,— 
Faster and faster makes it go, 

And down the curtain drops. 


The tiny curtain, crimson red! 
*Tis up again, and see, 

The Oyster-woman nods her head 
To you and then to me. 

And sends her sugar’d oysters ronnd— 
The sweetest that were ever found. 


Ha, ha!—who’s here! 
Oh ’tis Monsieur; 
He comes our health to drink: 
The children laugh 
To see him quaff; 
He loves his wine they think. 


Who next?—the pretty Chinese dancer, 
With antic shake and hop; 

She feels no aching bones, I'll answer, 
Nor does she wish to stop. 


With a loud shout, 
Now all cry out, 
And laugh without controul, 
For on the floor 
The Troubadour 
Begins his motions droll. 
And Punchinello too, appears, 
And cuts full many a caper; 
Good lack! good lack! 
He'll break his back— 
Oh no—tis only paper. 


The curtain drops—bhis task is done; 
And now the fun 
The children think 1s over. 
And many a lengthened o 
Betrays their ehildish woe, 
But very soon their smiles they all recover; 
For now the TRUMPETER appears 
With his glad sounds to charm their ears. 
This Trumpeter, so people say, 
Is fond of having his own w ay, 
And, sometimes, Maelzel teazes 
By still continuing to play 
Longer than Maelzel pleases. 


h 





At length this gentleman retired, 
‘The dolls come out to be admired: 

One lifis his eye-brows, and squeaks out ‘la-Ja.’ 
Another round the hall 

Goes crying dismrally ‘ma-ma’ 





As loud as she can call. 

The while, a doy with smiling face. 
A pretty little man, 

Dances the rope with east ‘grace, 
I wonder how he can. 





But now comes on the best of all: 
The lights are out, and dark the hall:— 
Darkness of short duration:— 
The curtain rises,—and the light 
Bursts on our ey es, and oh how bright 
is MOSCOW'S CONFLAGRATION! 
Drums beating, and loud cannon roaring;— 
The bells ring long and loudly; — 
Mid smoke and flames around them pouring. 
Soldiers are marching proudly. 
The torchmen follow in each other’s track; 
‘The women run away with bundles: at their bac h: 
Wide spreads the dreadful fire: 
Freach foot-guards and artillery fleet;— 
The flying Russians in re treat;— 
Flames mounting higher and higher! 
Who listens to the noisy rattle, 
May almost fancy he has seen a battle; 
And as the smoke and flames aspire 
Almost believe the city is on fire. 
And there’s the moon: behold her yet, 
How calm and beautiful she seems! 
Though I should all the rest forget 
I hope that she’ll be in my dreams.— 


‘But come dear children we must go,’— 
Up start the obedient little train; 
‘Thank you, dear father, for the show;— 


When shall we come again?’ A. M. W. 





Selected. 


“Being at Marly, I went to see, in the groves of that 
magnificent park, that charming group of children who 
are feeding with vine leaves and grapes a goat. Near 
the spot is an open summer house. As it was showery 
weather, I went to take shelter for a few minutes. I 
found there three children who were much more inter. 
estiug than children of marble. They were two little 
girls, very pretty, and very busily employed in picking 
up, all round the summer house, ‘dry sticks which they 
put into a sortof wallet, whilst a little ill-clothed thin 
boy was devouring a bit of bread in one corner. I ask. 
ed the tallest of the children, who appeared to be about 
eight years old, what she meant to do with the wood she 
was gathering. She answered , “Sir, vou see that lit- 
tle boy, he is very unhappy. He has a step-mother 
who sends him all day long to look for wood; when he 
does not bring any home he is beaten; when he does get 
any, the Swiss who stands at the entrance of the park 
takes it all away from him, end keeps it for himeeii, 
the boy is almost starved with hunger, and we have 
given him our breakfast.” After saying these words, 
she and her companion finished filling the little wallet, 
they packed it upon the boy’s shoulders and they ran be. 
| fore him to see that he might pass by the Swiss in safe. 


d ‘ty ; St. Pierre, 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
FRANCES. 
Oh, if it were not that I long and grieve, 
Alas, in vain, sweet Frances, to behold you, 
Instead of gentle words, I half believe, 
That I could find it in my heart to scold you. 


For here two months—indeed ’tis almost three; 
Yes, I’ve been here eleven weeks and better, 

And written many a lengthened-page to thee, 
While, from thy recreant pen, not one kind letter. 


There hangs above my little shelf of books, 
Where I have ranged my bible, and the poet 
That you loved best, a portrait, of sweet looks, — 
Oh, such a speaking face—a child would know it. 


[ look at it, and so does little Anna, 
And with fond epithets besiege it often, 

As, ‘dearest Frances!’’ and ‘‘our darling Fanny!’’ 
The stiffest canvass in the world ’twould soften. 


it smiles upon us when we wake from sleep, 
That dear home-face—to us more fair than Venus, 
[t speaks of thee—and then we almost weep 
Becanse of the wide ocean that’s between us. 


But shame the senseless canvass! All the while 
We mutely gaze, or sadly on thee call, 

It wears that same half-formed and placid smile, 
And never seems to sympathize at all. 


{f, when we sever from the friends we love, 
We could but take the glowing mind along, 
As easily as we a portrait move, 
The pains of absence would be lost to song. 


And may we not? Yes, something tells me, dear, 
That your heart speaks to mine this very minute; 
And that our spirits meet and mingle here, 
As when, ere now, my hand clasped yours within it. 


‘Then smile on, picture, and I’jl pray, the while, . 
That she who sat for thee may never, never, 

ITave cause to change that calm and trusting smile, 
But wear it, as her heart’s pure emblem, ever. 


Still beam with warm affection’s smile, her eyes, 
With sympathy, with kindness, and still better, 

May they the bright smile wear of glad surprise, 
That from her absent sister comes this letter. 


he A. M. W. 


' FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
\ A LAMENT. 

Oh, there’s a bird in von! -r sky, that sings 

low the stars die not, in the wreck of things, 

Why should we weep, that thou 

Art nothing now. 





“; 


‘Though lessoned thus by our most deep distress, 
l.ife has no talisman in loveliness;— 

Yet are the tears we shed 

Not for the dead. 


We sorrow now, and ‘plain with many tears, 
Recause no well beloved and fond one hears. 
Not for the loved one gone. 
But us, alone. 


fhe charms that win the sense must al] depart, 
tut there's a living memory in the heart, 

Yet struggles not for breath, 

And knows not death. 


his teaches that thou could’st not die, tho’ born: 
Vhy spirit from as, hopeless of retarn— 

We may not look where thou 

Art glorious now. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Album Verses, for Miss D——, of New-York. 


Time shal! obscure those fairy beams, 
That now direct, deceive the mind— 
Pleasure depart those happy streams, 
Where now she wanders, gladly blind. 
Ah, when those moments bring their care, 
And rend thy heart with labors rude, 
Memory, with hours that once were dear, 
Shall seek thee in thy solitude. 
Then shall the idle song I trace 
Bring freshly up, till thou shalt see 
Again, the time, in life’s young race, 
- When all was bright and blest to thee. 
Thou shalt enjoy again those hours, 
_ Too dear to lose, too sweet to last, 
When all was bright with blushing flowers, 
And not a star was overcast, 
When life was like some laughing page, 
Forever by, with fruits wall gems, 
And time was quite unlike that sage, 
Who snaps all roses from their stems. 
Ah, if in that sad hour, this strain, 
May aught relieve, or aught restore,—- 
I have not always sung in vain, 
That always sung in vain before. 





THE HELMS™IAN. By ™.G. Lewis. 
Ifark! the bell! it sounds midnight! all hail thou fair heaven, 
ITow soft sleep the stars on the bosom of night! 
While o’er the full moon as they gently are driven, 
Slowly floating, the clouds bathe their fleeces in light. 


The warm feeble breeze, scarcely ripples the ocean, 
And all seems so hushed, all so happy to feel! 

So smooth glides the bark I perceive not her motion, 
While low sings the sailor who watches the wheel. 


*Tis so sad—’tis so sweet—and some tones come so swelling, 
So right from the heart, and so pure to the ear, 

That sure at this moment his thoughts must be dwelling 
On one who is absent, most kind, and most dear. 


Oh! may she, who now dictates that ballad so tender, 
Diffuse o’er your days the heart’s solace and ease, 
As yon lovely moon, with a gleam of mild splendour, 
Pure, tranquil, and bright, overshadows the seas! 





ANECDOTE. 

A noble lord once asked a clergyman, who was din- 
ing at the lower end of the table, why the goose was 
always placed next the parson. “Really,” replied he, 
“I can give no reason for it; but your question Is so odd, 











that I shall never sce a goose again without thinking of 


your lordship!” 
es ne er eer 














ESS EIONEWW ELL, has the honor to inform the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Charleston, that her 


Gallery of Cuttings and Needle-Work, 


Continues open at Mrs Cochran’s, in King street, between Queen 
and Broad streets, where she will be happy to wait on all whe 
may honor her with their company. 


Admittance—(to obtain a Profile cut in a few seconds, with- 
out hands, by Miss Honeywell,)—50cents. Children half price, 

N. B.—Profiles neatly bronzed and framed. 

Doors open from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. Jan. 10 
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